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18 The Legacy of the War 


how that came to be might be bitterly disillusioning. Nevertheless, it is life and the gift 
of all its potential! 

Who was it who was stabbed? Not the German people, but its most terrible enemy: 
German military power. How many were destroyed by the catastrophe of the arduous 
peace? Thousands certainly! That is not many if one remembers that every day of war 
destroyed as many. A small sacrifice considering what hellish nonsense, what a dreadful 
misuse of people, has finally been brought to an end. 


8 
ERNST JÜNGER 
Fire 


First published as "Feuer" in Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis (Berlin: Verlag Mittler, 1922), 72-76. 


‘We have known one another for a long time as bold adventurers, have met on many a 
hot day beneath the smoke-filled sky of a battlefield where it is simply the spirit of the 
hour that always brings those similar together. We know we are the select embodiments 
of a powerful masculinity and take pride in this awareness. Just yesterday we sat together 
following the old tradition of a final drink and felt how the will to battle, that peculiar 
lust to cross the front again and again, to leap where volunteers are needed, would not 
have lost its familiar intensity and this time, too, would cast us into danger. Yes if only 
it were time; we are a race that rises to the challenge. ' 

Nevertheless, this discontent, this unyielding chill from the inside out, these portentous 
thoughts tearing across our horizon like vague, tattered traces of clouds, were not to be 
banished; not even once we had taken a long, slow drink of cognac. It is stronger than 
we are. A fog that lies within us and, in such hours, spreads its mysterious nature across 
the troubled waters of the soul. Not fear—fear we can stare sharply, disdainfully, in the 
eye and frighten into its cave—but an unknown realm in which the boundaries of our 
capacity to feel melt away. That is where one first notices how little one is at home in 
oneself. From deep within, something slumbering, drowned out by restless dailiness, rises 
and, before quite taking form, dissolves into a dull sadness. ' 

Of what help is it that for three long weeks a man has steeled himself for this hour 
until he believes himself to be hard and free of weaknesses. Of what help is it that he sa d 
to himself, "Death? Ha, what's that? A transition that can't be avoided anyway." All ke 
is of no help whatever, for suddenly, from having been a thinking being, he becomes a 
feeling one, a plaything of phantoms against which even the sharpest reason is a powerless 
weapon. Those are factors we take care to deny because they are unreliable. But in the 
moment of experience all denial is futile; then every unknown is possessed of a higher and 
more convincing reality than all the familiar phenomena of a midday sun. 

We have reached the most advanced line and are seeing to the final preparations. We 
are eager and precise, for we sense a pressure to be active, to fill the time, to escape from 
ourselves. Time, which had racked us so in the trenches, a concept that comprehends all 
conceivable torment, a chain that only death can break. Perhaps in the coming minutes. 
I know it to be a conscious experience, the quiet flow of an ebbing life into the sea of 
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eternity; I have already stood at times on the border. It is a slow, deep sinking with a ringing 
in the ear, peaceful and familiar like the sound of Easter bells at home. One should avoid 
such ponderings, such a readiness to pounce upon mysteries that will never be explained. 
Everything comes in its own time. Head high, let the thoughts scatter to the winds. Die 
with dignity—that we can do; we can stride into the ominous dark with a warrior's 
cunning and bold vitality. Do not be shaken, smile to the last, even if the smile is only 
a mask to hide from yourself: that itself is something. A human is incapable of anything 
greater than mastering oneself in death. Even the immortal gods must envy him that. 

We are well armed for our journey, loaded with weapons, explosives, and lighting and 
signaling instruments, a proper, fighting, shock troop, up to the supreme challenges of 
modern warfare. Not only up to it through joyful dare-devilry and brutal force. Seeing 
the people this way in the twilight, slender, haggard, most of them almost children, one 
has little inclination to trust them. But their faces in the shadow of their steel helmets are 
sharp, fearless, and smart. I know, they do not waver from the danger for an instant; they 
pounce on it, fast, sinewy, and smooth. They combine ardent courage with cool intelligence; 
they are the men who clear a severely jammed shell with a steady hand amidst a maelstrom 
of annihilation, who fire a smoking grenade back at the enemy, who, locked in a struggle 
for life and death, read the intentions in the enemy's eyes. They are men forged of steel, 
whose eagle eyes peer straight over the propeller's whir, studying the clouds ahead, who, 
captive within the motorized din of the tanks, dare the hellish journey through the roar 
of shell-pitted fields, who, for days on end, approaching a certain death, crouch in encircled 
nests heaped with corpses, only half alive beneath glowing machine guns. They are the 
best of the modern battlefield, suffused with the reckless spirit of the warrior, whose iron 
will discharges in clenched, well-aimed bursts of energy. 

When I observe how they silently cut lanes through the tangles of barbed wire, dig 
stepped assault trenches, compare their luminescent watches, and orient themselves to- 
wards north by the stars, then I am overcome with recognition: this is the new man, the 
storm pioneer, the elite of Central Europe. A whole new race, smart, strong, and filled 
with will. What reveals itself here as a vision will tomorrow be the axis around which life 
revolves still faster and faster. The path will not always, as here, have to be forged through 
shell craters, fire, and steel; but the double-quick step with which events are prosecuted 
here, the tempo accustomed to iron, that will remain the same. The glowing twilight of 
a declining age is at once a dawn in which one arms oneself for new, for harder battles. 
Far behind, the gigantic cities, the hosts of machines, the empires, whose inner bonds have 
been rent in the storm, await the new men, the cunning, battle-tested men who are ruthless 
toward themselves and others. This war is not the end but the prelude to violence. It is 
the forge in which the new world will be hammered into new borders and new com- 
munities. New forms want to be filled with blood, and power will be wielded with a hard 
fist. The war is a great school, and the new man will bear our stamp. 

Yes, it is now in its element, my old shock troop. The deed, the stroke of the fist, has 
torn away the fog. Already there comes a quiet joke across the shoulder of the trench. It 
is perhaps not tasteful to ask: "Well, fatso, are you up to your slaughter weight?" 
Nevertheless—they laugh, and fatso most of all. Just don't be moved. The festival is about 
to begin, and we are its princes. 

It is a pity nonetheless. If the advance troops fail to penetrate, if just one machine gun 
remains intact on the other side, these splendid men will be cut down like a herd of deer. 
Thatis war. The best and most worthy, the highest embodiment of life, is just good enough 
to be cast into its insatiable maw. One machine gun, just a second's gliding of the cartridge 
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belt, and these twenty-five men—one could cultivate a sizeable island with them—will 
hang in tattered bundles from the wire, left slowly to decompose. They are students, cadets 
with proud old names, mechanics, heirs to fertile estates, saucy big city sorts, and high 
school students, from whose eyes the Sleeping Beauty dream of some kind of ancient nest 
has not entirely drifted away. Peasant sons, grown up beneath the lonely thatched roofs 
of Westphalia or the Liineberger Heide, ringed by the primeval oaks planted by their 
forebears around the surrounding fence of stone. 

In the neighboring regiment on the left there bursts a storm of fire. It is a feinting 
maneuver, to confuse and split enemy artillery. It is just about time. Now the task is to 
gather oneself. Yes, it is perhaps a pity. Perhaps as well we are sacrificing ourselves for 
something inessential. But no one can rob us of our value. Essential is not what we are 
fighting for, but kow we fight. Onward toward the goal, until we triumph or are left 
behind. The warriors’ spirit, the exposure of oneself to risk, even for the tiniest idea, weighs 
more heavily in the scale than all the brooding about good and evil. That is what gives 
even the knight of the rueful countenance his awe-inspiring aura. We want to show what 
we have in us; then, if we fall, we will truly have lived to the full. 


9 
KURT TUCHOLSKY 
The Spirit of 1914 


First published as “Der Geist von 1914," Die Weltbühne 20, no. 32 (August 7, 1924), 204—209. 


The wave of drunkenness which overtook the country ten years ago has left behind many 
hung-over people who know no other cure for their hangover than to become drunk again. 
They have learned nothing. 

Today the spiritual foundation on which Germany rests is no different from that when 
it was founded. No spiritual experience has touched the country, for the war was none. 
It changed bodies into cadavers, but it left the spirit completely untouched. 1879—1914- 
1924: the years differ only in their terminology. 1914 is the logical consequence of the 
founding years of the Wilhelmine Reich. Nothing has changed. [.. . ] 

After the cease-fire, of which the center parties in their endless folly were themselves 
signatories—over there, [General Ferdinand] Foch, here in Germany [Matthias] Erz- 
berger—came the horrible fear for the purse. And that finished everything. 

The all-but-childish dread of a bolshevism that could never have lasted in Germany— 
that indeed was not intellectually prepared in the slightest here, and could not ever have 
won a place for itself in a country with such a high level of civilization—this fear was 
ultimately the most profound expression of the unalterability of the old way of thinking. 
It was the old spirit of 1914. And it had its firm principles, which were valid in 1875, were 
valid during the war, and remain just as valid today. These principles are, among others 

One need not be anything—one must become something. Superiors are always right. 
If you earn money, look around at the same time for a suitable philosophy that makes you 
“right.” You never have to wonder how anyone else is feeling; act as if you were the only 
one in the world. It’s all not so bad. Authority conveys rights, not duties. 
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This catechism can be expanded at will; it characterizes the horrible type of the 


subordinate, those sadomasochistic soldiers in the Stahlhelm, a sad product of the last years 
of civilization, equipped with an entire vocabulary of medieval concepts. Karl Kraus was 
probably the first to have drawn attention to this condensed nonsense: "Ever since someone 
pressed a halberd into the hands of the merchant, we've known what a hero looks like." 
The contractors do the business; [Richard] Wagner and Wilhelm II were there for the 


poetry. 


Nothing in this spirit has changed. 
The foray into romantic nationalism seems to have ended; every day that slips by 


represents deprivation, because nothing happened and because the stock exchange is 
spinning the enchanted forest grey with its deadly web. What is coming next is much more 
dangerous. It is the wholly unromantic form of the mercantile German. 


The day of the profiteer as a type is over. He never really existed: the harmless 
picture-book figure who distracted the scorn of the streets onto something else is an 
excellent invention. The real one looked quite different. That was a fellow of flesh and 
blood: robust, heavy, not altogether inelegant in style with his hairnet on his head in the 
morning; not disinclined toward a good car ride, a good glass of wine, and already an 
entertaining book. Mix up foreign words—? The concepts were fixed, and that sufficed. 
They were: say yes, have success, and be less scrupulous, more brutal, alert, and shrewd 
than the others—and as much as possible at their expense. He did well for himself. 

These characters are all good nationalists. Even in Jewish circles (of which a portion 
would still vote German-National today, were the party not so stupid as to trade in 
anti-Semitism) and even in merchant circles, this way of thinking prevails. Do business, 
pay a little taxes, recognize the state pro forma—it can be useful. Otherwise, nationalist 
signifies a group-perpetrated crudeness that beats everything. Not many would have 
murdered Erzberger: everyone would have hid the murderers. That these murderers did 
not come before a German court is good: that way we were spared a new desecration of 


the name Fechenbach.' 
And thus does Germany view the world with its near-sighted eyes through glasses: 


We didn't lose the war—you merely won it. No one was conquered, least of all us. 
We have goodwill enough to want to do business with you again—if it has to be, 
we will crawl after you a bit, but not much. You have to understand, of course, that 
"tactical considerations" make it necessary and useful for us to rain extravagant 
abuse upon the whole world every time we dedicate a memorial—we believe 
ourselves in part. In bank accounts we are international. Our words to ourselves are 
true or untrue, all depending on what we find useful. We are, incidentally, the center 


of the world! 


And then they wonder when they get a reaction over there, which also happened in 
France. That can be explained above all by one motive: France is afraid. And this fear is 


justified. 


1. Matthias Erzberger, one of the signatories of the peace treaty, was murdered by two former officers of 
the Ehrhardt Brigade on August 12, 1921. They fled to Hungary, which did not extradite them. Felix Fechenbach, 
formerly secretary to the murdered Kurt Eisner, was sentenced by the Bavarian People’s Court to no less than 
eleven years imprisonment for alleged high treason in 1922—a wholly politically motivated sentence generally 


acknowledged as a miscarriage of justice. 


